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Man, which has recently been published in English under the title of 
Crime, Its Causes and Remedies. 1 

Part III is a valuable explanation of anthropometrical and other 
methods now used in studying the criminal, many of which were devised 
by Lombroso himself. Finally, in an appendix of 30 pages, there are 
brief summaries and a bibliography of all of Lombroso's principal works. 

The book seems to the reviewer well adapted for use as a text in 
courses in criminology. It would need, of course, to be supplemented 
by other texts, but on the whole it is the best brief summary of the 
results of criminal anthropology accessible in English. 

Charles A. Ellwood 
University of Missouri 



U assistance publique et privee en Russie. Direction General de 
l'Economie Locale du Ministere de l'lnterieur. St. Peters- 
bourg: Imprimerie de l'Academie Imperiale des Sciences, 
1906. 

At the suggestion of M. Ragozine, reporter on "Child Mor- 
tality" at the Congress, and with the aid of M. Guerbel, director 
of '"Local Economy," this volume was prepared to be presented at 
the International Congress of Public and Private Assistance at 
Milan in 1906. Its delayed publication, too late for the Congress, 
has not lessened its value, because, as its editor says, "there is a 
complete absence in Russia of works devoted to the study of ques- 
tions of public assistance in their entirety" — such a survey as 
these papers aim to give. The work consists of twenty studies of 
special topics prepared by fifteen experts. The first part includes 
a careful review of the evolution and present condition of charity 
in Russia, six studies of the care given different groups of indigents, 
and seven of different forms of assistance. The second part is 
devoted to the charities for children, treated in six studies. While 
the arrangement is unsystematic and many topics are omitted, the 
book on the whole is more comprehensive than any previous one 
on the subject and contains considerable constructive criticism that 
should be of value to all social workers in Russia. That the sta- 
tistics given are in most instances admittedly incomplete or inac- 
curate the authors regard as in itself a comment on the charity 
work of the country. 

1 "Modern Criminal Science Series," Vol. III. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1911. 
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Charity began in Russia with the coming of Christianity. At 
first purely individual and for the salvation of the giver's soul, 
without investigation or question, it gradually became social through 
parochial fraternities and was directed to community ends. Parish 
officers knew their own people, and in time they provided asy- 
lums for the different classes of needy — children, old people, and 
the infirm. This well-developed community life died out, how- 
ever, as the government grew centralized and the power of the 
people declined, until by the first half of the nineteenth century 
public assistance by the state had almost wholly superseded that 
of individuals or communes. 

The system was slowly evolved, but to Peter the Great is 
given the credit for laying the foundation. He established the 
principle that the state must assist the poor, while he also ad- 
mitted the need of private and community help. Municipalities he 
decreed should provide homes for the aged and infirm and should 
put able-bodied beggars to work. In villages landed proprietors 
should furnish food and work for the poor. He himself founded 
the first medical schools. 

Catherine II went farther and organized a committee of public 
assistance in each of the provinces into which she divided the 
empire. She also founded workhouses and the foundling hospitals 
that have become so famous. 

Under Alexander II private institutions were recognized by 
law and at this time the "Institutions" of the Empress Marie 
and the Imperial Society of Philanthropy were organized. 

The committees of public assistance, valuable at first, had so 
wide a field and such insufficient funds that their usefulness gradu- 
ally diminished. They became bureaucratic and irresponsible. It 
was therefore an important step forward that was taken in 1864 
when zemstvos were formed in 34 provinces and took over the 
work of the committees. Public assistance was placed under the 
direction of the Minister of the Interior in the Department of 
Local Economy and a new popular vigor began to show itself. 
Three forms of charity are now alive in Russia — state, communal, 
and private. The state makes the laws and oversees the insti- 
tutions under special law. The zemstvos and municipalities do 
the greatest part of the charity work, supplemented by private 
benevolence. 
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At present there is much to criticize in the condition of affairs. 
Committees of public assistance still exist in 9 provinces and in 5 
others the government acts under the century-old rules of the 
committees. In all of these provinces both indoor and outdoor 
relief is quite inadequate. The institutions under special law, those 
of the Empress Marie and of the Imperial Society of Philanthropy, 
have a varied and extended activity, but they are extremely bureau- 
cratic. Even the Red Cross Society, which is democratic in form, 
is actually much removed from popular direction. The Board of 
Workhouses is open to the same criticism. Parish organizations do 
nothing, the Society of Temperance accomplishes but a fraction of 
its excellent objects. The zemstvos do the best work, but they too 
are hampered by lack of means and too many duties. The munici- 
palities as a rule have no system of charity, only a few, like 
Moscow, having introduced the Elberfeld system. Private charity 
is retarded by the legal difficulties of organizing. Everywhere, the 
author says, there is need of more freedom and more democracy. 

Turning to the special report of charities, we find the latest 
figures regarding the work for defectives. The largest society for 
the care of the blind reports 24 schools for children with 879 
pupils, 2 shops for adults, 9 phalansteries for both sexes, 8 retreats 
for the aged and infirm, and 16 infirmaries for those with diseased 
eyes. The Fraternity of St. Xavier aids the society by furnishing 
cheap food and lodging to those unable to work, and opening 
infirmaries. The largest school, the Institute in St. Petersburg, has 
a press and publishes a monthly journal, while circles of women 
copy books and music. The society also supports the sick blind 
in hospitals and sends out into the country each year about 30 
medical expeditions which open over 100 dispensaries. In addi- 
tion to these forms of help there are 15 other institutions for 
the blind, schools or houses of refuge, in different parts of the 
country. 

This is the provision for an afflicted class that in 1897 num- 
bered at least 247,900! 

The deaf-mutes, who number over 150,000, are cared for in a 
similarly inadequate way by a society which has 13 branches. It 
reports 60 schools with 2,777 pupils out of the 40,000 or 50,000 
of school age. There are 2 workshops, 2 asylums, a hospital, a 
dispensary, a hospice, and 2 maternal schools. Near St. Petersburg 
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there is a colony which has a church, school, infirmary, work- 
shop, laundry, and farm, caring for 125 boys and girls. A similar 
colony has been started in Alexandrovsk. In St. Petersburg the In- 
stitute for Deaf-mutes has 162 pupils. 

Somewhat larger figures are given by the associations to assist 
young people or to "maintain morals." The Evangelical League of 
Youth is a German organization; similar leagues exist among the 
Swedes, the Letts, and the Esthonians. These with the Society 
of Patronage of Young Girls do a work very like that of Young 
Women's Christian Associations. The league reaches 1,500 girls a 
year, the society 600. Another organization, working like the So- 
ciety of Patronage chiefly among working girls, is the Society for 
the Protection of Young Girls. This too has libraries, classes, 
and entertainments that are attended by over 3,000 girls a year. 
A similar society for young men, founded by an American and 
known as the "Lighthouse," has an attendance of 1,050, mostly 
youths from 17-20, and 80 per cent members of the Greek church. 
A fifth society, the Evangelical Association, for developing moral 
and religious sentiment in the Protestant community in St.Peters- 
burg, goes to the poor and suffering with religious more often 
than material aid. The other four, while their work is largely 
educational and social, also give economic aid by their employ- 
ment bureaus and their cheap dining-rooms and lodgings. 

Delinquent children are by law placed in houses of correction, 
but as there are only 52 of these with room for but 20 per cent 
of the children, the law is practically a dead letter. These houses 
are regarded not as prisons but as schools. Most of them are of 
private foundation, 2 only being supported by zemstvos, 2 by the 
city of Moscow — one of these an agricultural colony — and 4 by 
the Board of Prisons. Some are industrial schools, many have 
workshops in winter and agricultural work in summer. The state 
subsidizes with land, remission of taxes, payment of board of chil- 
dren committted by the courts, and money for buildings. Zemstvos 
and municipalities also subsidize. Four groups of children are in 
these institutions: those committed by the courts as delinquents; 
vagabonds; those judged to be in danger of becoming criminals, 
and those sent by their parents. The legal age is from 10-17, but 
different institutions fix different limits for admission within this 
period. The state oversees the houses, sending inspectors from 
time to time. The directors, aided by benevolent societies, try to 
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find work for the boys when they leave the house, and they give 
the number of recidivists as from 5-20 per cent. 

For the children of prisoners, who are often in danger of 
becoming delinquents, there are 48 asylums under the Board of 
Prisons, doing a very narrow work. 

Private institutions assist the state in the struggle against pros- 
titution by providing homes and help for women rescued from 
the street. Thus the House of Charity in St. Petersburg receives 
46 adults and 49 minors, teaching them reading, writing, and 
sewing. The Evangelical Association of St. Petersburg has a Mag- 
dalene Asylum for 14 girls. The Association to Aid Women 
obtains work for them and holds 3 Sunday schools, as do similar 
associations in 6 other cities. The St. Petersburg Association for 
the Protection of Women with its 9 branches provides cheap rooms, 
work, money, sewing-machines, and legal service. It has also an 
asylum for girls and a school for young mothers. The Society of 
Patronage and the Society of Mutual Help assist fallen girls in 
similar ways. 

Foreigners in Russia must rely chiefly on societies of their own 
people for help in trouble. Under a law of 1906 benevolent socie- 
ties have been organized by Germans, English, Austrians, French, 
Greeks, Persians, Italians, Swedes, and Swiss, which try to meet 
every need of their countrymen. Those who are taken sick in sea- 
port may be cared for in Russian hospitals, but the state looks 
for some indemnity from the foreign government. 

The simplest form of charity is the giving of food. In the 
villages the poor go from door to door, receiving soup at one house, 
bread at another. In cities there have been refectories and food 
kitchens for many years. Since 1902 many zemstvos have given 
lunches to school children and established food stations for country 
people seeking work in the fields. The province of Kherson reported 
99,484 visitors at its 16 stations; Samara, 18,866 at 6 stations; 
Simbrisk, 40,725 at 4 stations. The Society of Temperance has 
3,018 tea houses in which there were 52,016 people in one year. 

In addition to the alms given in the street, two forms of pecu- 
niary aid are common: "purses" given to students, and aid to the 
poor in their homes. In 1897 there were 7,285 students receiv- 
ing from 10 to 500 rubles. The majority were from 29 to 39 
years of age. Relief was given in their homes to 314,276 people, 
more of them women than men. There were 15,508 others who 
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depended in part on charity. Over 1,000 societies give money, 
and because of the lack of general supervision many persons 
receive aid from several sources at once. 

The amount of alms given to beggars is unknown, as is the 
exact number of beggars. The estimate of 32 in 10,000 is admitted 
to be too small. Whole villages beg at certain times of the year. 
The reason for the great amount of mendicity is found in the lack of 
organized charity and the popular custom of giving alms, together 
with economic and moral conditions, such as the minute division 
of land in a family, the poor quality of land, famine, ignorance, 
and intemperance. Its abolition lies in the remote future. 

One remedial agency is found in "assistance by work," that 
is, by encouraging and developing the productive power of the 
needy through obligatory labor, trade schools, workshops, etc. The 
Board of Workhouses has general control of all such efforts. 
There are ten labor bureaus in connection with workhouses and 
many zemstvos have bureaus in the spring for the migrating coun- 
try people, furnishing them cheap food and medical aid as well as 
information about labor conditions. In 1899 the board began a 
successful organization of public work in the Volga provinces, pla- 
cing volunteers in direct charge, with the definite purpose of making 
the work useful in training the people and improving the land. 
To this end irrigation is undertaken, canals built, marshes drained, 
model shops opened, and professional teaching given in farming. 
The board also has 19 shops where men and women can have the 
use of tools for small industries and 130 houses of industry, which 
include creches, shops, training schools, markets, refectories, and 
night asylums. 

The aged and those unable to work are usually cared for in 
asylums. In 1899 these numbered 2,792 out of 7,505 benevolent 
institutions. The greatest number are in the cities; the country 
districts are very poorly provided for. They are thoroughly differ- 
entiated, almost every asylum being intended for a particular 
race, religious body, or class of society. There were 670,000 
inmates reported in 1901. 

A newer form of institution is the night asylum which is 
usually a one-night shelter. It furnishes a drying-room for clothes, 
a bed, and soup or tea for a small fee. Two of these shelters in 
St. Petersburg harbored 77,582 men in one year. Another form of 
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assistance is the cheap furnished room. One company in Moscow 
has 300 rooms for widows and students. Other companies build 
cheap houses. Altogether 676,761 persons were helped by these 
different kinds of cheap lodgings in 1898. 

Public assistance in Finland seems more uniformly organized 
than in Russia. Since 1879 communes have been obliged to assist 
the poor, i.e., orphans under 16, the insane, chronically ill, old 
and infirm without families. Most communities have formed asso- 
ciations of charity, over each of which is a committee of adminis- 
tration which decides on cases. Funds are derived from certain 
taxes on personal property, revenues from real estate set aside 
for the poor, church collections and gifts, but if these prove 
insufficient a special tax may be levied. In 1888 inspectors of 
charity were appointed to see that the communes did their duty 
and to sanction new benevolent associations. The associations place 
the sick and insane in hospitals, the aged and infirm in asylums 
or board them with their neighbors, give money, clothing, and 
medicine. In 1889 the government helped the communes to build 
asylums, which now number 100 and receive from 30 to 200 per- 
sons each. They receive all classes, but usually have separate 
pavilions for children and for insane. The communes are divided 
into districts with friendly visitors in each who look after the 
poor who are boarded out. The total number assisted is given 
as 74,821, of whom 9,801 were assisted in asylums, 23,858 in 
families, 1,507 "de la rue," 2,915 by temporary aid. In 1902 
the expenses were 4,064,394 francs. 

Russia has the sad distinction of having the highest death-rate 
among children under five of any country in Europe. In 1903 
the death-rate for children under one year in St. Petersburg was 
253 in 1,000; in Moscow 316; in Berlin yj; in Christiania 98. The 
rate in Russia differs in different districts and among different 
races, being higher in the Ural and Volga provinces and the indus- 
trial region around Moscow, and among the orthodox Russians. 
Social customs seem largely responsible, with seasonal causes 
secondary. In 1904 a league was formed to combat these condi- 
tions. Its work is too new to be reported, but its efforts may 
be linked with the attempt being made to furnish pure milk for 
babies. This is being done in St. Petersburg at milk stations and 
in connection with some of the creches in the country. 
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The great foundling hospitals of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
lowered their death-rate by adopting the "placing-out" policy. 
They are assisted by auxiliary societies that found primary schools, 
workshops, pay tuition in secondary and higher schools, and fur- 
nish books and clothing. Outside of the cities little is done for 
foundlings. There are 20 provinces which have no institutions for 
them. In 1903 there were 364 asylums of different kinds for 
children, with 23,858 inmates, organized by a special board under 
the patronage of the Empress Marie. There are also a consid- 
erable number of institutions under the care of churches, the 
Greek, the Catholic, and others. The Ministry of War and of 
Marine has asylums, as have the Froebel Association, the Society 
of Patronage for Poor and Sick Children, and the Society for the 
Protection of Children from Cruelty. In the country, especially in 
the north and northwest districts, at least 1,000 night asylums have 
been established for children at long distances from the schools. 
In the towns many aids for school children are furnished, such as 
books, food, and clothing. 

The creche has had a considerable development, founded at first 
only by private charity, but often now by towns or zemstvos. In 
1904 there were 840 with 34,874 children. Not only are they placed 
in factory districts but many are also opened in the country in the 
time of field work. 

A new form of charity for children is the "sanitary colony." 
First organized by the Evangelical Society of Benevolence in St. 
Petersburg, they have since been formed by towns and many differ- 
ent societies in 13 provinces. The work is that of our "Fresh- Air" 
camps, but with more attention to medical care and a longer aver- 
age term of residence. 

The latest of the societies for children is the Section for the 
Protection of Children from Cruelty, organized in 1902 by the 
Society for the Protection of Poor and Sick Children. The officers 
of this section have been able to do much to improve the condition 
of children, both in families and factories. They have also done 
an important service in bringing the question of children's legal 
rights before the International Congress of Criminalists for dis- 
cussion. Their work cannot well be tabulated in figures. 

Hannah B. Clark Powell 



